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especially in the Northern, Middle and the more Northern of the 
Western States, with the constitutional tendencies of our people, 
we can but deprecate the following of a fashion which is conducive 
to convenience rather than to health ; or at least to the health 
of the American people. It may be, however, that we take too great 
care of our health, in the over -heating and the furnishing of our 
houses ; for, certain it is, that Americans are generally far less 
robust than the English, and capable of much less endurance 
than the French. 

But sans the hot air, the steam pipes, ths stoves and other " 
heating arrangements of American houses, the English give 
feather-beds ; and were it not that they furnish also linen sheets, 
for the coldest weather in winter, we would be forced to admit 
— though sadly against our will — that the feather bed is a luxury 
that cannot be too highly praised. This conclusion, doubtless, 
is the result of the comfort experienced in the feather beds of 
the insufficiently heated chambers in which we sometimes found 



the ceiling from which the curtains are suspended. The style of 
making the bed-curtains is simple. If the bedstead is furnished 
with the tester, the curtains are sometimes only a ruffle, from 
eighteen to twenty inches deep ; or in addition to the ruffle, 
which extends across the foot and about half way around the 
sides, there are deep breadths that sweep around the head of the 
bed, to the floor, gracefully looped back. When the curtains 
are suspended from a canopy, there are the deep breadths at the 
side, and a lambrequin arrangement across the front. The win- 
dows are curtained to match the bed, the cretonne draperies 
sweeping over lace draperies, with the linen shades of America 
conspicuous by their absence. 

Rarely do we find in European bed-rooms the sets of stand- 
ing furniture to which we are accustomed in America. A plain 
chest of drawers, with a dressing table supplied with a mirror, 
and a plain table supplied with a double set of chamber ware, 
is the usual furniture. In England and in France, the bed-room 




Fig. 18.— Ceiling of Main Vestibule. 



lodging; and while, in consideration of health, the feather-bed 
has long been condemned by the medical fraternity of our own 
country, we do not wonder that it still obtains in English 
homes. In France we find very delightful hair-mattresses and 
spring-beds, while lack of warmth in the bed chambers is atoned 
for by the down quilt, which is an almost inevitable addendum 
of a French sleeping apartment ; and in Southern Europe we 
find beds stuffed with cotton and cotton pillows. 

Yet withal, we find in the bed-chambers of both England 
and France, an air of elegance and sumptuousness that is often 
sadly lacking in the American methods of furnishing. Lacquered 
brass, and iron wire bedsteads seem to be in the highest favor, 
and although not intrinsically, generally very elegant in effect, 
the bed is rendered cosy, if not truly sumptuous, by the curtains 
which overhang it. And much use is made of cr&tonne. The 
bedstead is furnished with a tester, from which depend the 
curtains, or there is a canopy fastened to the wall or attached to 



is heated from a small grate ; while in Southern Europe the 
heating arrangement is a small porcelain or cast-iron stove, 
which is placed in one corner of the room, with a singular apti- 
tude for sending all the warmth it engenders up the pipe in- 
stead of outside. 



A ROMANESQUESUITE OF CHAMBER FURNITURE. 



By A Casual Contributor. 



THE design of chamber furniture on page 5P, is for a suite to 
be made in oak or mahogany in the spirit of the Roman- 
esque, simple and easily constructed. The lines of the bed- 
stead are unique and a treatment of inlay on the headboard 
would not be out of place ; in which case strips of the same 
should be used on the posts and around panels and drawer 
fronts. 
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were carried by lictors before Roman magistrates. These are 
entirely gilt. 

The walls of the apartment midway on either side are hap- 
pily broken with a Colonial mantel piece, entirely gilt, opposite to 
which there is a large mirror with a massively carved frame in gold. 

Fig. 2 gives a view of that end of the apartment containing 
the doors. These doors are trimmed with very beautiful mahog- 
any, and it has been thought desirable to leave the mahogany 
in its natural color, hence the trimmings of these doors are the 
only parts of the rooms not treated in white and gold. 

Again the blue repeats itself in furniture coverings. The 
material, a rich, thick piled brocade velvet, shows raised figures 
of deepest blue upon a lighter ground. These pieces comprise a 
large central divan with raised centre, elegant chairs and sofas. 
The wood-work of the furniture is all richly gilded, together with 
the two large mirrors which, reaching from dado to freize, repeat 
the cerulean vista from side to side. 

The carpet is a moquette velvet, the pattern being a small 
conventional vine of several shades of blue, ranging from a very 
deep to light, upon a still lighter ground. 

On being asked if she did not think that flesh-color or yellow. 



White House, the handsome Axminster carpet, in shades of 
amber, which covered the floor, had grown unsightly. It is re- 
placed by another similarly colored, but with larger figures. 

The window draperies, of golden-brown brocaded satin, are 
also replaced by tapestry in yellow and brown. They are hung 
on large white and gilt grooved poles, over curtains of lace. 

The three immense chandeliers, each containing 4,300 crystal 
prisms, which have been such conspicuous features of the East 
Room, are supplemented by electric lights. Shaded by large con- 
vex disks upon the ceiling, these clustered lights serve to greatly 
enhance the beauty of the East Room, which is always illuminated 
at a late afternoon reception, or dinner. 

The red, the blue, and the green parlors are then thrown 
open, together with the main corridor and the smaller private 
one leading — between the private and state dining-rooms — into 
the conservatory. 

From the entrance of the latter there is a superb view 
through the length of the Executive Mansion to the large central 







A Romanesque Suite of Chamber Furniture, by a Casual Contributor. 



in small quantities, would relieve the room of a certain monot- 
ony, Mrs. Harrison replied that "it had been deemed best to 
preserve the tradition of the Blue Room. 1 ' Blue it was from the 
beginning, and blue it has always remained. 

Electric lights, in groups of twos and threes, under the freize, 
have not entirely superseded the central chandelier of crystal. 
More of them are needful in order to illuminate this stately room, 
which, when containing a crowd of people in brilliant toilets will 
serve as an excellent foil to that brightness, movement and 
color which, during every successive administration, makes the 
White House the notable . centre of the changeful life of all the 
bright New World. 

Since the advent of the present administration the East Room, 
so famed in historical annals, has been partially refurnished. 
Under the tread of the tens of thousands who annually visit the 



window on the east. The corridors, communicating by folding 
doors, are together 130 feet long by 18 broad. Separating the 
main corridor from the entrance hall is an elegant glass screen 
by Tiffany. On the walls are life-size portraits of many of the 
Presidents, including Stuart's Washington. 

The fine effect of this noble corridor is greatly marred by 
the crimson carpet which contrasts harshly with the delicate 
blues and greens of the colored screen, the blue of the central 
parlor, and the rich yellows of the East Room. It is to be hoped 
that a future Congress may set aside further appropriations to 
substitute something more in harmony with other decorations. 

In regard to symmetry of proportion, however, the parlors 
and corridors are worthy of praise. The view, under gas and 
electric light, from the door of the conservatory, giving a vista 
of 170 feet, is one greatly admired. 
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